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PLAGUE INFECTION IN NEW ORLEANS. 

A detailed list of the 30 cases of human plague recognized and re- 
ported in New Orleans from the beginning of the present outbreak in 
June to date will be found on page 3473 of this issue. It will be 
noted that the last case of human plague occurred September 30. 

A similar statement of the plague-infected rats caught and reported 
up to December 12 will be found on pages 3474-3475. The first 
infected rat was caught July 11. Up to November 30, 208 had been 
caught. 

SMALLPOX. 

THE PROBLEM IT PRESENTS TO THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

The smallpox experience of the United States has for a number of 
years been unique. Smallpox, as commonly experienced and as 
described in medical textbooks, is a very serious disease with a high 
case fatality rate. In most of the countries of Europe and Asia the 
fatality rate of the disease, as usually recognized, has been generally 
from 10 to 40 per cent. 

For a number of years there has been widely prevalent throughout 
the United States a type of smallpox which is very mild in its mani- 
festations. Many of the cases are so mild that the patient does not 
feel ill enough to take to bed, and in many instances no physician is 
called. The fatality rate from this type of the disease has been, so 
far as can be ascertained, a fraction of 1 per cent, and probably on the 
whole not greater than one death in 500 cases. 

The widespread prevalence of the disease and its present mildness 
are constantly perplexing health departments. The conditions with 
which local health departments In this country are being continually 
confronted are well shown by the following announcement made 
recently by the board of health of Sandusky, Ohio. 

Resolution Adopted by the Board of Health, Sandusky, Ohio. 

November 16, 1914. 
Announcement of the board of health to the public- 
There have been some 60 cases of smallpox in Sandusky during the past Bix months. 
These cases have been of a mild type, so mild in fact that many of those sick have 
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not called in a physician, thus never came within the knowledge of the board of health. 
Other cases have closely resembled chicken-pox and have been diagnosed as such. 

The board of health has made every effort to quietly stamp out the smallpox and 
prevent its assuming the proportions of an epidemic. 

But largely because of the mild type and more because so large a number of people 
are not protected by vaccination, the situation is in danger of becoming epidemic. 
The board of health therefore advises as the most efficient means of preventing this 
threatened epidemic that every person who has not been successfully vaccinated 
within the past six years be vaccinated without delay. 

The board does not wish to close the public schools, churches, picture shows, etc; 
but this will be inevitable if smallpox does become epidemic. 

We further urge upon the board of education that they require the vaccination of all 
school children; upon employers of labor, that they require vaccination of their em- 
ployees; upon those in authority that they require vaccination of the pupils of the 
parochial schools; upon all citizens who become sick with any thing that resembles 
an eruptive fever, that they call in a physician without delay. 

Without the cooperation of the public in this matter of vaccination, it will not be 
possible to stop the spread of smallpox, and it is within the power of the public to stop 
this outbreak by being generally vaccinated. 

It is up to you to do your part. 

The Board of Health, 
By Pay Kilbourne, Clerk. 



IMPOUNDED WATER. 

SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON ITS EFFECT ON THE PREVALENCE OF MALARIA. 

By H. R. Cabtee, Senior Surgeon, United States Public Health Service. 

A malarial survey of certain impounded waters has been under- 
taken by the Public Health Service. The object of this survey is to 
determine (1) the influence such waters exert on the incidence of 
malaria; (2) what conditions affect this influence for good or for ill; 
and (3) what measures can be taken to minimize the ill effect of such 
waters and to increase to a maximum their good effect. 

The problem is an important one. It concerns the ponds of many 
of the large power plants which are utilizing water power. I believe 
that a conservative estimate of the amount of money invested in 
such plants in the malarial section of the United States would be over 
one hundred million dollars, with more than that much in those 
projected. The single plant at Whitney, N. C, for the manufacture 
of aluminum, is estimated to cost twenty-three million. The utiliza- 
tion of water power is not like the consumption of coal. It does not 
lessen a natural resource of the country; it is a true conservation of 
wasted power and adds to the permanent assets of the country. 
Also, it is a mighty factor in the development of the country — much 
in excess of the money cost of the power plant. If the ponds of these 
power plants arc a serious menace to the health of the community, 
they can not be allowed or, if allowed, they render unhealthful a con- 
siderable area adjacent to them. In either case the loss is a serious 
one. 



